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or shoes with buckles. The strong-featured old peasant in the 
picture, who is sleeping so soundly the cries of the baby he should 
be minding do not disturb his dreams, has on a half cap, or 
schlafmiltze, as it is called, and is otherwise dressed after the 
fashion of Black-Forest folks. 

Prof. Benjamin Vautier is a Swiss artist, from Lausanne, but 
long a resident of Diisseldorf. He was born in 1830, and is a 
member of the academies of Berlin, Munich, Antwerp and Am- 
sterdam. He has received medals from- Paris and Berlin. He 
began the study of art in 1850, at Diisseldorf, as a pupil of Ru- 
dolph Jordan. He is widely known as a painter of scenes from 
peasant home-life. A critic, writing of his works in a German art 
journal in 1866, said : " The scenes which he places before us are 
never superficially treated ; he never expects us to be satisfied 
with the costumes in place of the characters of the people he 
represents ; on the contrary, his figures, in their faces and in 
every line of detail, express their peculiar individualities with 
marked force. The wine-merchant on the Rhine differs from the 
beer-merchant in Bavaria ; and the spieszbiirger of a Westphalian 
middle city, who is happily placed between beer and wine, is again 
a different person. Among his important works are " Le Diner 
de Circonstance," exhibited at the Exposition Universelle ; " The 
First Drawing Lesson," a scene in a village of the Black Forest 
(where our " Minding Baby" was studied), in the National Gal- 
lery at Berlin ; "A Courtier and Peasants of Wurtemberg," in 
the Museum of Bale ; " After the Burial," from a scene in the 
Canton of Berne, Switzerland, in the Museum of Cologne ; " Con- 
sulting his Lawyer" and " Caught in the Act," at the Walters 
Gallery in Baltimore ; " The Village School," a large and impor- 
tant work, in the Belmont Gallery, New York; "The Music 
Lesson," formerly in the Johnston Gallery, New York ; " Devout 
Singers in Church," painted in 1858; "The Spinning Woman" 
and "The Surprise," in 1863 ;" A Sunday Afternoon in Swabia" 
and " Cats in a Criminal Case," in 1864 ; " Wake in the Bernese 
Highlands," 1866 ; "The Trial by the Schoolmaster," " School is . 
Out," etc., etc. 

LUDWIG KNAUS. 

' In Germany the painters of genre are a legion ; even history 
is treated as an episode in domestic life. There are at least fifty 
artists of repute in that country who give themselves habitually to 
small incidents within the family circle. The chief among these 
artists have long been familiar to the visitors at fine-art exhi- 
bitions in Europe, and many of them are well known in Amer- 
ica. Prof. Knaus, Prof. Jourdan, Prof. Vautier, Herr Salentin, all 
of Diisseldorf ; Prof. Ramberg and Herr Schmidt, both in Munich, 
with a host besides, distributed all over the chief art centres, pro- 
duce works of as high an order as is permitted in this limited sphere 
of art. Prof. Ludwig Knaus of Diisseldorf, the painter of the pretty 
picture called "Spring," is one of the most celebrated of German 
genre artists. He is best known for his broad humor, yet no one 
can be more pathetic. Born at Wiesbaden, Germany, October 5, 
1829, his early inclination for art secured for him a pension from 
the state, which sent him to Diisseldorf, where he was taught by 
Sohn and Schadow. He visited Paris in 1853, remaining eight 
years. In 1866 he made his residence in Diisseldorf, where he has 
since remained. He is a member of the academies of Berlin, 
Vienna, Munich, Amsterdam, Antwerp and Christiana. He is an 
Officer of the Legion of Honor, a Knight of the Order of Merit, 
and has received numerous medals from Paris, Berlin and Weimar. 
Among the many pictures by this artist owned in this country 
are " The Family Festival," in the gallery of Mrs. A. T. Stewart, 
New York, his most important work in America ; "Little Gret- 
chen," owned by Charles Stewart Smith of New York ; " The Old 
Beau," from the Johnston Gallery, which sold for $3,000 ; " My 
Little Brother," from the Latham Gallery, which sold for $2,200, 
and "After the Bath," which brought $2,350; the "Priest and 
Poacher," belonging to Mr. T. R. Butler of New York ; " Going 
to the Dance," in the Belmont Gallery; "Portrait of a Young 
Woman," in Mr. Marshall O. Roberts' gallery, and "Haying 
Scene," belonging to Mr. James L. Claghorn, President of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. At the Vienna Exhibition 
Prof. Knaus was represented by "The Funeral," a very clever 
work. At the Exposition Universelle he had five pictures, the 
most important of which were "The Children's Table, at a Pub- 



lic Fete," " The Peasant's Examination," " A Hopeful Scholar," 
and "A Good Day's Business." 

The " Baur Berathung," or the Peasant's Examination, is 
superb in composition, powerful as a painting, excellent in its 
delineation of expression, forcible in its modeling and relief, and 
harmonious in treatment. It ranks with any genre picture of 
modern times, not even excepting those of Meissonier. A coun- 
try justice is examining a Tyrolean peasant — a powerful young 
man who is telling his story with much earnestness. Half a dozen 
other peasants are grouped around, in quaint costumes, seated in 
queer chairs. The individuality of each and expression of face 
are quite wonderful and characteristic of the artist. 



FAR WESTERN SCENERY. 

Ah-WAH-NEE is said to be the present Indian name for the 
wonderful Yo Semite Valley in California, which at one time was 
a dwelling-place for the wild red men of the forest. They gave 
names to each and every important feature of the valley, which 
will soon fade from memory, since they have been replaced by 
Spanish and English. The present name, applied to what is 
perhaps the grandest and most remarkable valley in the world, 
was the appellation of the chief of the tribe dwelling within these 
enchanting walls. It reads like one of Cooper's Indian romances 
to know that this valley was discovered no longer ago than 1851, 
by a party of white settlers who were in pursuit of troublesome 
Indians. Nothing that the fertile imagination of the romancer 
ever conceived equals the reality of what must have burst upon 
the view of these white men as they beheld for the first time the 
lofty mountains, the magnificent waterfalls and towering rocks 
which surround this great gorge in the Sierra Nevada of Califor- 
nia. Dr! Samuel Johnson, in his " Rasselas," Mr. Ruskin, and 
Henrick Hertz, in his Danish drama of " King Rene's Daughter," 
have each painted word-pictures of happy valleys, in which their 
fancy has had full play ; but it has remained for the present gen- 
eration of Americans to discover an actual valley, within one 
hundred and fifty miles of San Francisco, which far exceeds in 
wonder and artistic beauty any poet's dream. 

The Yo Semite Valley may be concisely described as a level 
area, sunk nearly a mile in depth below the general level of the 
adjacent country. It has the character of a gorge or trough hol- 
lowed in the mountains in a direction nearly at right angles to 
their general trend. This valley is irregular in form, its si^es ad- 
vancing and retreating with angular projections and recesses, giv- 
ing a great variety of outline to the inclosing masses. The promi- 
nent features of its scenery are the great elevation of the walls 
which inclose it ; the remarkable approach to verticality in these 
walls ; their wonderful variety and beauty of form. To these 
must be added the numerous waterfalls at various points on both 
sides of the valley. Approaching the gateway of the Yo Semite 
the visitor sees before him, on the north side, the huge mass of 
rock called El Capitan, and, exactly opposite, the Bridal Vail 
Rock and Cathedral Rocks. The distance across the valley at 
this point is but a mile, measured from the summit of the Bridal 
Vail Rock to that of El Capitan, while at the base of these cliffs 
there is only just room for the river to pass. An artist in search 
of the grand, sublime and strange in nature could not wish for a 
more remarkable feature than El Capitan, an immense block of 
granite projecting squarely out into the valley, presenting two 
almost vertical faces, which meet in a sharp edge 3,300 feet in 
perpendicular' elevation. These walls are bare, smooth, and en- 
tirely destitute of vegetation. Prof. James A. Whitney, President 
of the Society of Practical Engineering in New York, says : " It 
is doubtful if anywhere in the world there is presented so squarely 
cut, so lofty, and so imposing a face. of rock." Cathedral Rocks 
are on the opposite side, divided into two points by a deep notch 
between them, and towering 2,660 feet above the valley. Two 
beautiful granite pinnacles, called the spires, half a thousand feet 
in height, form a part of the group. These, with the Sentinel 
Rocks, are easily suggestive of great cathedrals or churches, hav- 
ing the appearance of sculptured piles. 

Continuing up the valley its level area, or river bottom, in- 
creases to nearly half a mile in width, broken up into small 
meadows, bright with flowers in the early summer, and studded 
in the sandier portions with a numerous growth of cedar, fir, oaks 
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" Sorrowing Ariadne," by W. B. Richmond, was the best drawn 
and composed ; the most poetic and graceful figure in the Eng- 
lish section (we do not count in Alma Tadema) ; and by its being 
hung out of sight almost proves that the famous "fair play" of 
Old England does not extend to picture hanging ; but rather the 
other, 4k Hit him again, he's got no friend," system obtains. 

Let us enter the Water-Color gallery. Mark Fisher : 44 A Canal 
in Cambridgeshire," strong, and firm, and true. Birket Foster: 
" The Falls of Tummel," " On the Thames," and " A Market 
at Toulon," disappointing, too much worked ; good drawing 
and handling in the first, color generally spoiled by working. 
Sir John Gilbert : 
44 Othello, Desde- 
mona and Braban- 
tio before the Doge 
and the Senate," 
"The Guide," and 
" Jeanne d'Arc at 
the Coronation of 
Charles VII. — rich 
in color, false in 
drawing, fine in 
composition and 
effect, much, very 
much better than 
his oils. E. A. 
Goodall : " Near 
the Pyramids of 
Sakhara, "A Ba- 
zaar in Cairo," very 
delicate in treat- 
ment. C. Green : 
" A Country Cir- 
cus," 4i Here they 
come ! The Der- 
by Day" — fine in 
color and life-ac- 
tion, drawing be- 
yond praise — and 
here we will say 
that his pen-and- 
ink drawings, illus- 
trating " The Old 
Curiosity Shop," 
are the most beau- 
tiful bits of such 
work we have ever 
seen. Years to 
come they will be 
looked upon by 
the connoisseurs of 
the day as wonders 
of delicacy and 
character draw- 
ing ; and there may 
be some foolish 
enough to think 
so to-day. 

E. J. Gregory : 
"Sir Galahad," and 
14 St. George," as 
mysterious and 

harmonious as old tapestries, but much better. Carl Haag : "A 
Hunter of the Tyrol talking to a Country Girl," "Danger in 
the Desert," " Reading the Koran," clean, well proportioned, 
learned, careful, but not up to reputation. H. Herkomer : 
"Woodcutters," " Death of a Poacher ; " we write willingly after 
his name, hors concours. A. B. Houghton : " Sheikh Hemil," 
rich color, original manner. This painter's death is regrettable. 

A. W. Hunt: " Ullswater," 44 Loch Corniskh, Isle of Skye," 
delicate, delicious atmosphere. E. Burne Jones: "Love among 
the Ruins," 44 Love, the Doctor;" more valuable as painting than 
his oil colors, and the most remarkable pieces of manner in the 
gallery. J. D. Linton : 44 Ave Maria," " Body Guard," "The Car- 
dinal Minister," large in manner, subdued in color, rich in tone. 
J. W. North: "Garden of the Presbytery," 44 The Land of 
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Argyll," " The White House," very good in color and manner, 
and shows that water is better than oil for certain things. G. J. 
Pinwell : " The Piper of Hamelin," 44 St. James' Park," " A Grand 
Lady," the latter extremely beautiful, refined in feeling, drawing 
and color. W. Small: "In Scotland," "Going to the Market, 
Connemara, Ireland," " Poplars ; " strong and decided body color ; 
the latter as true a bit of landscape as any in the gallery. 

Collingwood Smith: "Mount Pilato, Lucerne," "The Palace 
of the Popes, Avignon ; " sweet. F. W. Topham : "Venetian 
Water Carriers," "Evening before the Fair ;" happily for English 
art this manner is becoming a thing of the past. F. Walker : 

" Entrance to the 
Village of Marlow 
on the Thames," 
44 The Fish Mer- 
chant," "The 
Farm Garden," 
"The Housewife," 
"The Village," 
"The Chaplain's 
Daughter," "Let 
us drink to the 
Health of the Ab- 
sent," " The Last 
Asylum," "East- 
er," " The Field 
of Violets." We 
can say no more 
than that English 
lovers of art can 
not too much de- 
plore the loss of 
this young artist. 
J. D. Watson : 
"The Abduction," 
"The Tailor, "and 
"The Bookworm," 
much better than 
his oils, are well in 
drawing, compo- 
sition and color. 
J. Wolf: "A Row 
in the Jungle;" we 
should think so ! 
Under the luxu- 
riant growth of 
tropical vegeta- 
tion we see the 
supple body of a 
royal tiger, whose 
glaring gold- 
green eyeballs are 
turned in our di- 
rection, as though 
we had disturbed 
his intentions. Up 
aloft, swinging, 
clinging, grasp- 
ing each other, 
everything, gesti- 
culating, scream- 
ing and wild with 
impotent rage, is a troop of monkeys ; but the tiger "don't scare 
worth shucks." 

Among the black-and-white drawings, we noticed a 44 Pupil 
of Minerva," by E. J. Gregory. Designs for Punch by Charles 
Keene, Du Maurier, J. Tenniel, Sambourne. Two toned drawings 
by Joseph Knight, "The Ferry" and "After Sunset," very strong 
in their simple color ; and some exquisite pen-and-ink draw- 
ings by J. W. North. 

In a former paper we spoke of the London Graphic's exhibit, 
and the black and white drawings which formed its principal 
decoration. We recall the fact not only as words of praise and 
encouragement to the Graphic, but to draughtsmen everywhere. 
Nearly all the drawings were sold immediately — some bringing 
nearly $300, and none less than $50. We should add that these 




